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By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY ann FRANCES WARDWELL 


HE first-grade teacher holds one of the most strategic 

| places in the school system: in this grade some of the 

children learn to read; others are prepared for reading. 

| The differentiation must be carefully managed because the 

| children, as well as their parents, believe that learning to read 

is one of the earliest school accomplishments. So strong is this 

belief in the mores of our society that failure to learn to read 

may have far-reaching consequences in the development of 
the individual. 

The reading activities in the first grade should be adequate 
| for each child. "There will be some children who either already 
| know how to read or learn to read with little difficulty. There 
will be other children who progress more slowly at first but 
who soon acquire as much skill as the more facile learners. 


| There will be from a third to a half of the group whose prog- 
| ress will be slow. The teacher’s problem is to see that this slow 
| progress is also sure. These differences in reading achievement 
| will require variety in means and methods of instruction. 


The several aspects of reading—recognition of words, ac- 
curacy of comprehension, use of context, and ability to remem- 
ber what is read—each must have its place in the first-grade 
reading program. All can be introduced by the wise use of the 
children’s stories of their own experiences. 

The choice of the first book is the next step. The teacher 
should be free to choose this book from among the easiest of 
the available pre-primers. She should follow this book with 
several others of closely similar difficulty to familiarize the 
beginning reader with the same words in different contexts. 
The teacher will need several series of reading books from 
which to choose the second, third, and fourth pre-primers. 

The children who learn to read with ease will need few of 
these simplest books. To challenge their effort and stimulate 
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their interest, the new words may be more numerous and the 
context more complicated than those of the books given to the 
slow learners. But the slowest readers will greatly profit from 
reading eight, ten, or more pre-primers. Reading these simplest 
books will develop their confidence in their own powers. For 
them, feelings of security, assurance of success in their efforts, 
and determination to try, can best be developed by reading 
books which advance by small increments. 

The easiest way to determine the relative difficulty of 
a book is by the study of the words which it contains. By 
use of the information gathered in the word count here de- 
scribed, it is possible to arrange pre-primers in an overlapping 
series of difficulty. 

In the November issue of this magazine there was an article 
entitled “Common Pre-Primer Words” in which were listed 
the 289 words used in 42 pre-primers.* Its purpose was to give 
the first-grade teacher a means of appraising the words used in 
the pre-primers and primers available for her pupils’ use. The 
assumption underlying the vocabulary study, of which this 
article is also a part, is that a word used in the several pre- 
primers and primers which a child will read is more important 
for him to learn than a word which he will meet in only one 
or two of them. The words in a particular book may be classi- 
fied, using the word lists given in the November article, as 
those often used or those seldom used in pre-primers. The 
lists may also serve to appraise pre-primers and primers which 
are to be added to the classroom collection, as books which 
contain many of the words which are found in the books already 
on hand in the classroom or books which will introduce other 
words commonly used in pre-primers and primers. 


Wo are the basic units in reading. Accurate, and even- 
tually quick, response to these groups of printed symbols 
is essential to competent reading. This competence, like any 
other skill, is acquired by practice. Practice in which the 
learner enjoys the activity and is interested to succeed is 
effective. The wise teacher knows this and guards against the 
dangers due to too much repetition which are inherent in 
“learning to read by reading.” 

The first danger is that the child may confuse memorizing 


*MacLatchy, Josephine H., and Wardwell, Frances. “Common Pre-Primer Words,” 
Epucationat Resgarcn Butiretin, XXVII (November 10, 1948), pp. 199-206, 226. 
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} with reading. The text of the earliest books is simple and can 
| be remembered with little effort after a few repetitions. Since 


six-year-olds are efficient in their social use of language, it is 
easy for them to remember the few sentences on a page re- 
peated several times in their hearing and to associate them 
with the appropriate picture. However, the task of recognizing 
a group of symbols, that is, an individual word such as look or 
ride, is much more difficult. This is the basic task in reading. 
Every teacher knows a child like my three-year-old grandniece 
who “read” the “Night before Christmas” to her father, turn- 
ing each page at the appropriate time. She also corrects the 
reader who makes a slip of the tongue when reading her 
favorite stories to her. If, at six years, she attends a school 
where she hears the text of her first books read and re-read by 
her classmates, she may become a non-reader by the time she 
reaches the third or fourth grade. Children with “good mem- 
ories” really present the first-grade teacher with a special 
problem: they must be conscious of their task of learning to 
recognize and interpret symbols. Since the danger of undue 
repetition for some children is inherent in the simple text of 
the pre-primer and primer, it is better practice to present the 
same words in different simple contexts. That is to say, provide 
many books, so that the child will meet each word in association 
with many different groups of words. 

The second danger is that word-calling may be developed 
by undue emphasis on words, and that meaning or understand- 
ing may be given a secondary place, for, from the beginning, 
understanding is essential to competent reading. Fortunately, 
the wise use of pictures is a safeguard against this danger. The 
pictures which illustrate the simple text of many current pre- 
primers can be used to build up a story. An excellent example 
is the series of pictures in the early pages of We Look and See, 
in which Jane loses one roller skate but coasts along triumph- 
antly on the other. No wonder Dick says, 

“Oh, oh, oh. 
Oh, see. 
Oh, see Jane. 
Funny, funny, Jane.””” 

If the teacher skillfully manages the story content, the 

children will become accustomed in their first experiences in 


* Gray, W. S., et al. We Look and See. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1946, p. 10 (Basic Readers: Curriculum Foundation Series). 
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recognizing words to look for meaning, which is the essential 
characteristic of competent reading. Soon the child will find 
that the words often tell more than the pictures can. A story 
about a pupil whom we shall call Sue illustrates this fact. Sue 
was reading the last text page of the pre-primer Open the Door. 
When she was half through the page, she suddenly turned it 
and found, instead of a continuation of the story, the word list 
for the book. Disappointed, she looked up and said, “Now I 
shall never know how much May liked Alice’s doll’s house.” 
Her teacher suggested that, if she turned back and finished the 
preceding page, the words might tell. She read on: 
“Here I come,” said May. 
“What a pretty, pretty house. 
I like to play house. 
I like to play house with you.””* 

Sue, who is less amenable to adult approval than most first- 
graders, exclaimed, “Now I know. She liked it very much.” 
Sue’s use of pictures as supplementary to the text is excellent. 
This incident increased her curiosity to find out what words 
can do in telling details of the story which cannot be found in 
the pictures. Sue’s understanding of reading as a process was 
deepened by this apparently trivial incident. She is learning 
by experience that meaning is essential to competent reading. 

. Not only should the child recognize words and expect 
meaning as he reads, but he should acquire skill. Skill in read- 
ing means that the recognition of the word is instantaneous 
and its meaning facile, that is, the meaning falls into its proper 
relation with that of other words in the context. A child who 
is a successful reader at the end of the first stage in reading— 
roughly the end of the primary grades—should have a stock 
of at least two thousand words which he recognizes instantly, 
which he pronounces correctly, and for which he has a facile 
meaning response. If this goal is to be attained he must begin 
to accumulate his stock of words in the first grade. Meeting the 
same words again and again in different contexts is one step 
in this process of accumulation. 

The many pre-primers available at present afford an oppor- 
tunity for such repeated experience and, if those which the 
child reads are given him in an order determined by their 
vocabulary difficulty, they will serve this purpose better. Each 


*O’Donnell, Mabel. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1947, p. 71 
(New Alice and Jerry Books, Reading Foundation Series). 
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book includes words commonly used in pre-primers as well as 
other words which belong to its particular vocabulary. If these 
two classes of words are identified, they may be used in arrang- 
ing the pre-primers in a series of overlapping vocabulary 
difficulty such as is given later in this article. 


N THE November article, the 289 words found in 42 pre- 
| primers were divided into two lists. The 104 words* used 
in five or more pre-primers were called pre-primer words. 
The 185 words’ found in four or fewer pre-primers, because 
of their less common use, were considered words which belong 
to some higher reading level. The relation of these two classes 
of words in a given book is the final consideration in deter- 
mining its place in the overlapping series. 

As has been said elsewhere, this study is simply a word 
count. In order to arrange the pre-primers in an overlapping 
series, the words used in each book are classified as those which 
have been used by other books already listed in the series and 
those which are used for the first time in the pre-primer under 
consideration. A word is marked as belonging to the vocabulary 
of the book which first uses it. For example, the 9 words used 
in Ride Away, the first book in the series, are always ascribed 
to it. We Work and Play, the second book in the series, uses 
three of these words. The overlapping between these two 
books consists in the duplication of the three words. The third 
book in the series uses ten words which have been used by the 
two books which precede it in the series—5 words first used 
in Ride Away, and 5 words first used in We Work and Play. 

The books are arranged in the overlapping series by the 
use of three criteria. The first criterion is the number of words 
in a particular book which have appeared in the books which 
precede it in the series. These words are here called familiar 
words. A second criterion is the number of new words—words 
first used in the book in question. The third criterion is the 
total number of words found in the book. The means of 
determining a given book’s place in the overlapping series may 
be expressed in a simple formula: 

Total words == familiar words + new words 


The total number of words used in a book is less important in 
determining its place in the overlapping series than are the 


* MacLatchy, et al., op. cif., p. 202. 
* Ibid., p. 206. 
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other two criteria—familiar words and new words. The 
number of familiar words is the most important of the three. 

The number of pre-primers in which a word appears is 
used to appraise a word when it is new, that is, the number of 
pre-primers in which the word is used is noted. This gives a 
measure of its frequency of use by writers of pre-primers. The 
number of pre-primers in which a new word is found affects 
the placing, in the overlapping series, of the pre-primer in 
which it first appears. There are 33 such frequency classifica- 
tions. The reader would expect 42 since there are 42 pre- 
primers, but actually no word is used in all the pre-primers or 
in eight other book groups." 

The next step in arranging the pre-primers in an over- 
lapping vocabulary series requires tabulation. Since a table 
with 33 columns would be unwieldy, the book groups are 
roughly gathered in classes. The first class is called 41-31 
(see Tables I and II) and includes 41 pre-primers to 31 pre- 
primers. The 11 ae found in 31 or more pre-primers are 
those most commonly used by the writers of these 42 pre- 
primers. The next book class, called 30-21, includes the 19 
words found in from 30 to 21 pre-primers. These words are 
the words next most commonly used. Likewise, the next two 
classes, called 20-11 and 10-5, include, respectively, 32 and 
42 words.’ These four classes comprise the 104 words used 
in five or more pre-primers—those called pre-primer words in 
this vocabulary study. In the final class, 4-1, are listed the 
185 words used in four or fewer pre-primers. There are IOI 
words included in this last class which are used in a single 
book.* In appraising the vocabulary difficulty of a book the 
number of words used only in it is always considered. In fact, 
when a word is used in a single book it tends to pull that book 
toward the hard end of the overlapping series. 


7. way this plan is used in placing the 42 pre-primers 
in an overlapping series of difficulty is shown in Table I. 
Here the words of the first four pre-primers in the series are 
differentiated as familiar and new. The four books use 9, 13, 
19, and 31 different words, respectively. 


*No word is common to 42, 40, 39, 38, 34, 33, 27, 26, and 14 books in the lists 
given on pages 202 and 206 of the November article. 
* MacLatchy, ef al., op. cit., p. 202. See List I. 
® Ibid., p. 206. See List IV. 
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Ride Away, the first pre-primer in the series, has by defi- 
nition no familiar words—all are new because no book precedes 
it. The second in the series, We Look and See, has 3 words 
which are first used in Ride Away, and it has no “new” word 
used in fewer than 5 pre-primers. The third, Skip Along, has 
10 familiar words—s first used in Ride Away and 5 first used 
in We Look and See.* 

The fourth pre-primer, Time to Play, was assigned its 
place, in spite of its large number of new words, because of the 
frequency of use which the new words in it showed. It contains 
three used in more than 30 books, five used in from 30 to 21 
books, and five used in from 20 to 11 books. Only two of its 
I5 new words appear in fewer than 10 books. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF THE FREQUENCY oF USE oF THE WorDs IN THE 


First Four Pre-PriMERs IN THE OVERLAPPING SERIES 


= = — = = = : =———=2 


Ride | WeLook| Skip | Time 
Away | and See | Along | to Play 
(1) (2) G) | @ | @® 


Familiar words 10 16 

New words: | | 
41*-31 
30 —21 
20 -11 
10 -§ 
4-1 
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Total number of words | 9 | 13 | 19 31 





* No word was used in all of the 42 pre-primers. 


sinc the three criteria in this fashion—total words, fa- 
U miliar words, and new words—the 42 pre-primers have 
been arranged in a series of an overlapping vocabulary diffi- 
culty. The measures used in Table I to appraise four pre- 
primers are similarly applied to the remaining 38 pre- primers 
in Table II. The titles of the books in serial order are given 
in Column 1. The total number of words in each book is given 
in Column 2. The number of familiar words is listed in Col- 
umn 3. The total number of new words in each book is listed 
in Column 4. The new words in each book are appraised, ac- 
cording to the number of books in which each word is found, 
in Columns 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. In Column 10, the number of 
words used only in the designated book is shown. The book 


® This fact is shown in a table not given in this article because of lack of space. 
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classes given at the top of Columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 show the 
frequency of use of the 104 pre-primer words found in five 
or more pre-primers; those given in Columns 9 and 10 show 
the frequency of use of the 185 words found in four or fewer 
pre-primers.’” The sum of the totals for Columns 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, given in the last row of Table II, equals 289, the number 
of different words used in the 42 books. 

The serial order in which the pre-primers are listed in 
Table II is but one of the many orders which were tried. This 
one was finally chosen because it seemed best to meet the stand- 
ards set up. The effort was made to list first the books which 
introduce the words most commonly used by the writers of 
pre-primers. This plan would ensure repeated experience with 
these words and familiarity with them would give the child a 
feeling of assurance in his new endeavor. The books in which 
words next most commonly used are introduced were also in- 
cluded early in the list. Those used in from 20 to 11 books 
were third in importance, and, finally, those used in from 10 to 
5 books came fourth. The effort was made to keep the words 
seldom used by writers of pre-primers as few as possible in the 
books placed first in the series. The triangular shape apparent 
in Columns 5 to 9 shows the success with which these standards 
were met in the appraisal of new words. 

It was impossible to keep the number of new words small 
in the first ten books. However, the books toward the center 
of the table, in which the number of new words is small, will 
give excellent opportunity to give less attention to words and 
to develop other aspects of reading such as the use of context 
and the importance of meaning. It is no reflection on a book 
that it does not appear in the early part of this list. This is 
only an analysis of the vocabulary of these 42 pre-primers. 

The reader will recall that the writers have said that a word 
used in only one book tends to pull the book toward the hard 
end of the series. This is obviously true in Table II, for the 
largest number of words used in a single book are found toward 
the end of Column ro. 

The total of new words (see Column 4) decreases in the 
middle part of the table. These will be easy books to read if 
the children have read several of the preceding books. 


1 The words classified according to the number of books in which each is found are 
listed in the November article (see pages 202 and 206). 
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The proportion of familiar words in each book tends to 
increase as the list advances. This is not seen if the reader 
looks only at the numbers given in Column 3 without noticing 
their relation to the corresponding numbers given in Column 2 
or in Column 4. 


EVERAL interesting facts are noticed if we look at the titles 

given in Column 1. Some individual sets of several pre- 
primers end before another series begins. One two-book set 
scatters through the list from early in the first part to well. 
past the middle. The newest sets of pre-primers vary in the 
breadth of their range within the list. The oldest books in 
the list tend to fall toward the hard end. 

This scanning of the list is in no way a criticism of the books. 
The purpose of this article is simply to give the teacher or 
supervisor a means of appraising the vocabulary difficulty of 
the books which she has on hand or is planning to purchase. 
She may after such an appraisal decide to include some pre- 
primers which provide a wider range of word difficulty. The 
number of unfamiliar words introduced in the first primer may 
be noticeably lessened by widening the range of vocabulary 
through the reading of some of the books toward the hard end 
of the pre-primer list. 


HREE Other tables have been devised, arranging the pre- 
Soe in the order given in the first column of Table II. 
Since each table has 44 columns, none of them can be presented 
in a magazine article. A brief description of each will show 
the analysis of vocabulary facts which it contains. In one 
table the books are arranged in the serial order, stating the 
number of new words and the number of familiar words used 
in each. Throughout this table a word is counted as repeated 
from the book in which it first appears. Since the familiar words 
were “new” in some book which precedes the book in question, 
the number of words repeated in it from each book preceding 
it in the series is given. For example, eight of the 16 familiar 
words in Time to Play were new in Ride Away, five in We 
Look and See, and three in Skip Along. This table allows its 
user to determine the best place to use a particular book if the 
books available in the classroom are placed in this series. The 
[Continued on page 246] 



































How Do Teachers Compare with 
Other Community Members? 
By ROBERT W. RICHEY anno WILLIAM H. FOX 


HE teacher occupies an exceedingly important position 

in the school experiences of boys and girls. His per- 

sonality is as much a part of curricular content as is the 
subject-matter that is being learned by his pupils. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that he possess the characteristics considered 
‘to be desirable in a democratic society. 

Pupils’ opinions of their teacher influence greatly the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher in the classroom. If the teacher radiates 
qualities that his pupils admire, the mental health in the class- 
room will be high and learning will be greatly facilitated. The 
job of teaching calls for the highest desirable qualities possible 
in teachers as individuals. 

It is important to determine, in so far as possible, the 
degree of esteem in which teachers are held by their pupils. 
One way of approaching this problem is by having pupils 
compare the teachers they have had with other community 
members in regard to selected characteristics. This procedure 
was used at Indiana University as one phase of an extensive 
study of various factors associated with the selection of teaching 
as a vocation.’ This factor was studied because the investigators 
thought that many young men and women are being influenced 
either toward or away from the teaching profession by the 
opinions they have formed of their public-school teachers. In 
securing this information certain implications for teacher prep- 
aration and the in-service improvement of teachers are revealed. 

In the original study, a representative group of 1,615 
college students, the majority of whom were Freshmen, were 
asked to consider representative persons in the community they 
knew best and to use them as a standard for ranking public- 
school teachers as a group on 24 selected characteristics. The 
data obtained indicated that there were marked differences 
between the rankings given by students who planned to enter 
the teaching profession and those given by students who did not. 
The students, therefore, were separated into five groups, ac- 


1 For a complete report of the study see Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox, An 
Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University (Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 [May, 1948]). 
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cording to their professional intentions. Included in the present 
report are a total of 970 students, of whom 100 had definitely 


‘decided to become teachers, 175 were undecided, and 695 


students planned to prepare for some other work. The re- 
maining 645 students who fell into the “probably yes” and 
“probably no” groups were not included in the study. 

The 24 characteristics (see Column 1, Table 1) were listed 
at random. The students were asked whether, in their opinion, 
teachers as a group, when compared with other community 
groups, were below average, average, or above average on each 
characteristic. The percentage of students giving each of these 
marks was determined and the percentages multiplied by 
weighting factors: one for “below average,” two for “average,” 
and three for “above average.” The total of the values thus 
obtained for each characteristic was used to determine the rank 
order of the 24 items.’ 


: THE opinions of all the students, percentages showed that 
teachers ranked far above average in scholarship, depend- 
ability, culture, leadership, breadth of interest, refinement, and 
co-operation; definitely above average in industriousness, 
resourcefulness, good sportsmanship, attractive personal appear- 
ance, social adjustment, considerateness, community participa- 
tion, and tolerance; average or slightly above average in 
enthusiasm, fairness, practicality, sympathy, and forcefulness; 
and below average in originality, happiness, open-mindedness, 
and magnetism. 

The students who did plan to teach ranked these character- 
istics of teachers in approximately the same order as did the 
entire group. However, the students who planned to teach 
gave teachers higher ranking than did those who did not plan 
to teach on almost all of the characteristics, and did not rank 
them below average on any one of the characteristics. 

Both the students who planned to teach and those who did 
not plan to teach, consistently placed the following char- 
acteristics of teachers near the top of the list: scholarship, de- 
pendability, culture, leadership, and breadth of interest. They 
were also in unusual agreement in placing the following nine 
characteristics, listed in descending order, toward the bottom of 
the list: enthusiasm, fairness, practicality, sympathy, forceful- 
ness, originality, happiness, open-mindedness, and magnetism. 

? Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS CLassIFIED HERE UNDER 
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Attitude toward Others— 
Considerateness 

Fairness 

Sympathy 

Tolerance 
Open-mindedness 


Average rank 


Approach to Problems— 
Practicality 

Originality 
Resourcefulness 
Industriousness 


Average rank 


Te relative ranking of the characteristics by both groups 
of students as well as by all of the students is summarized 
in Table I. The characteristics are grouped under five headings, 
although they were listed at random on the questionnaire. The 
average rank of the five headings for each group, as well as for 
the students with other plans, also is indicated. 
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The average ranks for the five groups of characteristics 
given in Table I show that all the students ranked teachers 
highest in “background” and lowest in “attitude toward others” 
(see Column 4). “Ability to work with others,” “approach to 
problems,” and “personal radiance” ranked second, third, and 
fourth, respectively. The students who planned to teach gave 
approximately the same ranking to “personal radiance,” “atti- 
tude toward others,” and “approach to problems” (see Column 
2). The students who did not plan to teach discriminated more 
clearly in ranking the five groups of characteristics. The teach- 
ers’ “attitude toward others” ranked decidedly lowest, and 
“personal radiance” was next to the lowest (see Column 3). 


OME implications may be drawn from the data presented. 
Teachers should strive to rank as high as possible on each 
of the characteristics indicated. Boys and girls certainly deserve 
teachers who possess magnetic personalities and are open- 
minded, helpful, original, and above average in sympathy, 
fairness, practicality, enthusiasm, and forcefulness. If teaching 
involves the development of desirable social behavior in boys 
and girls, it is alarming that teachers should be ranked so low, 
in the opinions of recent public-school pupils, in their “attitude 
toward others.” Mental health in the classroom undoubtedly 
would be improved appreciably if teachers ranked higher on 
characteristics listed under “personal radiance.” 

The exceedingly high ranking given to scholarship and 
culture may indicate that these former pupils feel that public- 
school teachers are concerned with the transmission of subject- 
matter rather than with the total growth of an individual. The 
low ratings given to the characteristics listed under “attitude 
toward others” give support to this indication. Further research 
in this area should prove fruitful. 

Outstanding prospective teachers may be lost to the teaching 
profession because of certain personal weaknesses exhibited by 
those already in the profession. Normally, individuals wish to 
be happy, open-minded, magnetic, and enthusiastic. Since 
teachers do not seem, in the opinion of their former pupils, to 
be outstanding in these characteristics, boys and girls may con- 
sider the suppression of these traits a hazard of the profession 
which they do not wish to incur. 

Since the opinions of these young men and women reflect, 

[Continued on page 247 | 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our Chief Educational Resources 


SCHOOL has two major assets or resources that it uses in 
carrying on its work. Its character and quality are very 
largely determined by, first, the amount of these re- 

sources at its disposal and, second, the efficiency with which 
it uses them. 

The first of these resources is money. A school has a certain 
amount of money with which to pay the salaries of teachers and 
other workers, provide and maintain building and equipment, 
purchase — and so on. The second resource is pupil-time. 
The school has control of a certain amount of the time of its 
pupils—so many hours a day, for so many days a year, for a 
certain number of years. 

The way a school uses these two things with which it has 
to work determines what kind of school it is. A decision to use 
increased revenue to raise salaries instead of to employ addi- 
tional teachers, or vice versa, is a decision as to what kind of 
school the one in question is to be. Similarly, a decision to 
require, or not to require, a certain course determines in part 
how that portion of the student’s time that is under the control 
of the school is to be employed. Obviously, it, too, is a decision 
as to what the school is to be like. 

What are the duties of the school with respect to these two 
basic resources? Its first duty is to make the best possible use 
of the money and the pupil-time it now has. Such a statement 
seems so obvious as to be futile. Yet how many school staffs 
can honestly say that they are doing the best job of which they 
are capable within the limits set by the money and the pupil- 
time they have? On the other hand, how many staffs would 
have to say that many of the things they do are based, not on a 
careful study of social and individuals needs, but on unexamined 
tradition? 

In seeking the best ways of using its money and pupil-time, 
a school staff should not depend entirely upon its own judg- 
ment. It should seek the help of laymen in the community, 
its pupils, and, in many cases, outside specialists. 

The second duty of the school is to consider whether or not 
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an increase in either or both of its resources is justified, and, if 
so, in what amount. In the case of most schools, an increase in 
financial support is almost certainly justified. In Ohio, for 
example, teachers’ salaries, after payment of income taxes, have 
not kept pace with the cost of living. Many classes are too large 
for effective work and hence more teachers are needed. Im- 
portant school services are lacking in many communities. But it 
must be borne in mind that every dollar expended for schools 
means that one dollar less is available for private expenditure 
or for the support of other public services, such as police 
protection, public health, and care of the indigent and disabled. 

Is more pupil-time needed? Should we have a longer 
school term or a longer period of compulsory education? Ina 
great many cases, yes. But again we must keep in mind that 
the school is merely one of the agencies that contribute to the 
education of the young people, and that some older adolescents 
are probably better off in a job than in school. We must beware 
of the fallacy that, if a certain amount of schooling is a good 
thing, a larger amount would necessarily be better. 

In short, the school must be zealous but critical with respect 
to its needs for money and pupil-time. Above all, it must 
make sure that it is using what it has to the best advantage of its 
pupils and of society before it asks for more. RHE 


Ohio State University Headquarters at St. Louis 


HE Hotel Lennox, at Ninth and Washington Streets, will 

be the Ohio State University headquarters at the St. Louis 
meetings of the American Association of Schoo] Administrators 
and other educational groups. The headquarters will be open 
from 1 p.M. Saturday, February 26, through Wednesday, 
March 2. 

A special invitation is extended to Ohio State alumni and 
friends, to alumni and friends of other Ohio teacher-education 
institutions, and to public-school administrators, teachers, and 
school officials from Ohio to make full use of the headquarters 
as a meeting place. An exhibit of recent publications by the 
faculty: of the College of Education will be on display. A num- 
ber of the college faculty will be available for conferences. 

[Continued on page 248 | 





eK READINGS 85 
Books to Read 


Harriman, Puitip L. The New Dictionary of Psychology. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1947. 364 pp. 

In the 14 years since the appearance of Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology 
and the fourth edition of the reviewer’s own more modest Student’s Dictionary 
of Psychological Terms, many new technical expressions have made their way 
into the science. A new or revised dictionary is therefore needed. How well 
does Harriman meet this need? 

First as to coverage. We compared the three dictionaries in the randomly 
selected section extending from D to Dex. This covers 1/40th of the Harri- 
man and the English, 1/5oth of the Warren. A total of 207 words are 
defined in one or other of these books. Warren, which attempts to be inclusive, 
has 180 of the 207. Harriman (in g pages) covers 68, and English (in 3 
pages) covers 65. English lists 17 terms not found in Warren; Harriman, 13. 
Only 10 terms (out of the 207) are found in Harriman alone. 

What are these ten’ They are: D, ¢, Dd, dd, (all Rorschach symbols), 
deceit test, degrees of mental deficiency, déja entendu, desensitization, 
developmental psychology, deviate. 

Another test of inclusiveness was made by taking the index of K. Lewin’s 
posthumous book, Resolving Social Conflicts. Lewin’s group has made many 
contributions to our technical terminology in the past twenty years—perhaps 
too many—but, anyway, the student of psychology meets, and must under- 
stand, them. Of the expressions indexed in Lewin’s latest book, topology 
defined by Harriman, but partly in terms of the undefined concept—so 
central to Lewin’s thinking—of “life space.” Vector psychology is defined in 
terms of a number of Lewin’s rather esoteric expressions, which are not them- 
selves defined. (Thurstone’s use of vector goes unnoticed.) And we fail to 
find: region, field theory, boundary, reality level, barrier, and action research. 

What do we find? That “Theodor Leber was a German opht halmologist.” 
We find a plethora of Greek neologisms of the sort so copiously invented in 
descriptive psychiatry of the past century, for example, lypemania, a term 
introduced, as we are told, by Esquirol in 1938; or macrocheilia. (In case 
you do not know, the last means abnormally large lips. Even Warren missed 
that one. Does it have any place in a psychological dictionary and a small one 
at that?) We find that vasomotor paresis is “syphilitic involvement of 
vasomotor nerves.” (Since both the words are defined, even a Freshman could 
put that definition together.) Think of these terms in comparison with such 
omissions as decortication, field theory, satiation, derived score, or VTE. 

One estimates, then, that Harriman has included about 200 of the new 
expressions which have been introduced in the past 15 years. That seems a 
lot; but he has missed many more, and among them some of the most widely 
used. It is difficult to be similarly objective about the choice of terms to 
include and about the treatment they receive. There are many careless errors. 
There is a decided lack of proportion. Inclusion or exclusion of encyclopedic 
material—always a difficult choice in a dictionary—seems downright capricious. 
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In appearance, however, it is an improvement over other books published 
by the Philosophical Library. 
. P ¢ Horace B. ENncuIisH 


Mort, Pau R., anp VinceNT, Wituiam S. A Look at Our Schools. New 
York: Cattell and Company, Inc., 1946. x--I115§ pp. 

Books which interpret modern education for the enlightenment of the 
general public are vitally needed today if our schools are to become modern in 
organization and teaching practices. Such books, however, make rather specific 
demands on their writers. They must not be too long, too involved, too 
technical. They must be written in language that is intelligible to the public. 
In style they must be readable: appealing, alert, alive. They must skillfully 
utilize illustrations, comparisons, and documentation that make sense to the 
thinking citizen, parent or non-parent. Reasons for modern practices must 
be explained fairly and thoughtfully, and cases for adequate financial support 
must be made soundly and sincerely. 

Mort and Vincent have contributed effectively to this much-needed kind 
of literature about education. The main vehicle which these authors employ 
for interpreting schools to the public is comparison—comparison of what they 
call the “‘1900-model school” with the “adaptable” school of today. By means 
of comparison they succinctly state why the modern school functions as it 
does, with particular reference to such controversial subjects as individual 
differences in learning; a modern viewpoint concerning the three R’s; 
discipline; and expanded curriculum experiences, which the public sometimes 
has called “the fads and frills” of education. 

These writers build their case for changing school practice astutely. They 
point out that it is just good common sense for the American people to expect 
and accept change in schools as they do in all other aspects of modern living. 
“We cannot go back to the old education any more than we can go back to the 
horse and buggy doctor, to the back-yard pump water system, or to the kerosene 
lamp. We are not going back to the old education because we know better” 
(page 5). 

From their well-selected explanation of modern school procedures, they 
lead, with psychological impact, into the need for more adequate financial 
support for “adaptable” modern schools. They close their book with a state- 
ment of their belief that “the emerging design of education will feature a 
school that is a part of a continuous pattern of living” (page 114). 

This small book seems well planned for the audience it is intended to 
serve. Teachers and administrators will find it a good one to share not only 
with parents and other citizens of the community but also with teachers whe 
still are too smugly content with their “1g00-model school” practices. 

LELanp B. Jacoss 


Goop, H. G. A History of Western Education. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1947. vii+575 pp. 

In 1920, Ellwood P. Cubberley, following the tradition set by Paul 
Monroe in 1905, published what has been the standard textbook in the history 
of education. However, he still judged the earlier Monroe text to be “our 
most complete and scholarly history of education.” This distinction must now 
pass to the book under review. Following the Monroe-Cubberley tradition, 
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the book treats the history of education as the story “of the growth of schools 
and school systems and of the evolution of educational thought and doctrine 
upon a background of the general history of society and civilization” (page v). 

While Monroe stressed the great intellectual and emotional movements as 
they manifest themselves in thought and practice and Cubberley chronicled 
institutional facts, events, and laws, the present book is a more balanced account 
of these various aspects of the history of education. 

Although two-thirds of the book deals with education in modern times, 
nevertheless the foundations of modern education in Greek, Roman, and 
medieval traditions are clearly and convincingly demonstrated. While the 
evolution of national systems of education in France, Germany, and England 
is traced, fully one-third of the book is devoted to the development of the 
American school system. 

The book should be interesting and instructive to “all who share, by 
voice or vote, in the direction of our public schools,” and should be especially 
helpful in meeting what its author regards as the greatest need of the world 


today, effective and inspired teachers. 
se P James D. TELLER 


Kitpatrick, WiLtiAM Hearp, aNnp Van Tit, Wituiam, editors. Intercul- 
tural Attitudes in the Making. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
ix-++-246 pp. 

The problem of intergroup tensions plagues us locally, nationally, and 
internationally. Hitler fires the Jewish professors and in America we refuse 
to employ Negro teachers for mixed classes. We preach democracy and 
behave undemocratically. 

The Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society studies the problem of 
prejudice and hurtful discrimination. It examines the question of how one 
comes by the values that govern his life, of how effective learning takes place. 
The book makes the point that the human individual can reach his full 
stature only in and through full group relationships, that without such 
relationships the life of any individual is, as Hobbes put it, “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short.” 

Not only is the problem of intergroup relations analyzed on broad 
theoretical grounds but there are special chapters for parents, primary teachers, 
and junior— and senior—high school teachers. 

The book is an excellent one. It should be in teachers’ libraries. It should 
be used as required reading in many teacher-education colleges. 

Epcar Dae 


Pre-Primers Arranged in a Serial Order 
[Continued from page 237 | 





second table lists the 289 words in alphabetical order, showing 
the books in which each word is used. In the third table the 104 
words of the pre-primer list are arranged according to fre- 
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quency of use, beginning with and, which is used in 41 books, 
and ending with yes, which is used in 5. The books in which 
each word is used are again shown." 


HESE tables can be used by a first-grade teacher or a read- 

ing supervisor for several purposes. First, the pre-primers 
which are available in a school can be arranged in an order 
which will permit the child soon to meet again the words he 
has seen in a previous book, and which will confront him with 
the fewest possible unfamiliar words in succeeding books. This 
will mean that instead of completing the two, three, or four 
pre-primers of one textbook series, several pre-primers of other 
series may be read before the children read the second or third 
of the series with which they began. Second, these tables may 
show the teacher or supervisor long gaps between the pre- 
primers on hand which can be filled by purchasing others. 
Third, these tables show how the rather wide gap between the 
pre-primer and primer of a textbook series can be closed by 
using harder pre-primers belonging to other series. Fourth, 
and most important, these tables and the pre-primer list show 
the teacher the words which the child is most likely to meet 
again when reading other pre-primers. [Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 


How Do Teachers Compare with 
Other Community Members? 


[Continued from page 241] 


to some degree, the opinions of their parents and the communi- 
ties from which they come, it is reasonable to believe these 
relative rankings give some indication of the common appraisal 
of teachers. It is even more reasonable to believe that these 
rankings represent the general opinion which these students, 
many of whom will be community leaders, will have of teachers 
ten or more years from now. 

These rankings hold implications for teacher-education 
institutions also. It is evident that they should exercise some 
selection of prospective teachers in order to prevent persons who 
are especially weak in certain characteristics from entering the 


11 These tables can be obtained from the senior author. The address is Annex D, 12th 
Avenue, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. The price will be $1. 
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profession. They should attempt to strengthen prospective 
teachers in those characteristics in which they rank particularly 
low. Teacher-training institutions should present to their stu- 
dents programs placing high value upon open-mindedness, 
tolerance, patience, sympathy, and the like. 

Teaching involves human relationships in which the teacher 
who has personal radiance and ability to work with others, as 
well as healthy attitudes toward them, has great advantage. If 
young persons are to develop effectively the high qualities 
desired in a democratic society, they must have contact with 
individuals who exemplify these qualities. Teachers stand in an 
unusual position to furnish this type of leadership. It is the 
responsibility of each teacher to make certain that he is fulfilling 
this function to his maximum capacity. [Vol. XXVII, No. 9] 





Ohio State University Headquarters at St. Louis 
[Continued from page 243] 


During February, the Division of Appointments at Ohio 
State University will attempt to get a pre-registration of those 
who plan to attend the meetings at St. Louis. This will make it 
possible for individuals to get in contact with friends through 
information on file at headquarters. 

If you are planning to attend, will you please send your 
name, days of attendance, and name of hotel to L. N. Nicholas, 
chairman, Division of Appointments, Ohio State University. 

The College of Education will again sponsor an annual 
All-Ohio dinner meeting to which alumni and friends of Ohio 
State and other Ohio teacher-education institutions and public- 
school representatives from Ohio are cordially invited. The 
dinner will be held at the Hotel De Soto Sunday evening, 
February 27, at 6:00. The price of the dinner will be $2.75. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, vice-president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will be the principal speaker. Harold P. Fawcett, chair- 
man of the Department of Education, will serve as toastmaster. 
Greetings from the alumni of the University will be brought 
by Jack Fullen, secretary of the Alumni Association. Dean 
Donald P. Cottrell of the College of Education will also speak. 

Reservations for the dinner should be sent to Mr. Nicholas 
at the earliest possible date. 
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